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Joseph Lowery, president of the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference 
since 1977, and Mark Chichester, presi- 
dent of GW’s Black Peoples’ Union, 
were the honored guests at the Uni 
versity’s annual Martin Luther King Jr. 
Convocation Jan. 15. The two received 
King medals, given each year at GW 
to recognize individuals whose lives 
reflect the ideals and principles of the 
late civil rights leader. President 
Stephen Trachtenberg made brief re- 
marks before presenting the medals 
(see page 5). 

The theme of this year’s convoca- 
tion was The Dream in Action“ An 
enthusiastic crowd of about 900 
roared its approval for Lowery’s 
speech, a unique blend of tribute and 
humor. “We're all baked in God's 
oven of love,” Lowery told the crowd: 
“we're all ‘done. Some of us just got 
left in the oven longer; some just got 
a little darker than others!” Lowery, 
a pastor by training, has been active in 
the civil rights movement throughout 
his career. A native of Huntsville, Ala, 
he worked with King in Montgomery 
to organize the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. Another 
honor came to him this year on Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. Day, when in At- 
lanta Coretta Scott King, the late 
leaders widow, bestowed upon Low- 


ery the Martin Luther King Jr. Peace 
Prize. 

President Trachtenberg told senior 
Mark Chichester that his award was 
“to recognize your history and to sa- 
lute your future.” In his remarks, 
Chichester noted that “the challenge 
for my people is to rise above the im- 
pediments placed before them...Never 
will I give any man the opportunity 
to say that I did not try to make a dif- 
ference.” Chichester’s academic honors 
include the GW Award, the David A. 
Baer Award, and membership in Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa Leadership Honor 
Society. He has served two terms as 
BPU president, and is a member of 
the University Committee on Minority 
Affairs. Following graduation, Chich- 
ester plans to enter law school. 

The University’s commemoration 
of “The Dream in Action” continued 
the following day in the Marvin Cen- 
ter with a community service fair that 
showcased organizational and student 
activities. In conjunction with the 
two-day event, two major efforts were 
successfully concluded: collection of a 
large amount of food and clothing for 
Sasha Bruce Youthwork, a Washing- 
ton, D.C, shelter for teenagers, and col- 
lection and donation of more than 
$500 to Grandma’s House, a home for 
infants with AIDS. 


sess 


The George Washington University 
celebrates the beginning of its new 
undergraduate honors program this 
spring by drawing together the Univer- 
sity community with a special semes- 
ter-long University Symposium. The 
honors program, officially known as 
the Columbian Scholars Program, is 
being introduced in Columbian College 
but eventually will include all Univer- 
sity undergraduate divisions. 

The honors program will be 
grounded in a range of newly created 
freshman and sophomore courses de- 
signed to augment Columbian Colleges 
general curriculum—including interdis- 
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ciplinary and specially focused courses. 
Admission to the program is competi- 
tive, based upon SAT scores, rank in 
high school graduation class, letters of 
recommendation and a special honors 
essay. About 20 students are being ad- 
mitted as second-semester freshmen this 
spring, according to Dean Robert 
Kenny of Columbian College. Kenny 
says that one honors course per semes- 
ter will be required for freshman and 
sophomore scholars. 

In their junior and senior years, 
scholars must earn at least three “hon- 
ors points” by participating in experi- 
ences such as independent study, de- 
partmental honors seminars and re- 
search projects, or additional honors 
courses. Scholars also must meet annual 
grade requirements in order to graduate 
as honors students. Activities such as 
this semester’s University Symposium 
will be a key element in the overall 
honors program and will become an 
annual event, offering all GW students 
and faculty a common text or a group 
of readings for semester-long examina- 
tion. Materials will be explored in a se- 
ries of public lectures and presentations 
followed by student/faculty discussion 
and debate. The selection offered for 
this semester is Toni Morrison’s novel, 
Beloved. 

An honors committee, established in 
Columbian College to initiate the pro- 
gram, reviewed some 50 programs be- 
fore putting GW’s together. The com- 
mittee created the University Sympo- 
sium in order to give the broadest pos- 
sible scope to the GW effort and to 
“generate intellectual excitement for 
the entire University community,” says 
Dean Kenny, who adds that “none of 
the other programs contained this kind 
of feature.” 

Susan Strasser, a noted author and 
scholar, is university honors program 
director. Strasser is an expert on Ameri- 
can culture who served for 13 years on 
the faculty of Evergreen State College, 
where she taught courses in several dis- 
ciplines and supervised the individual 
study programs of advanced students. A 
prolific writer, she is the author of 
three books and numerous articles. 


President Trachtenberg presented medals to Lowery (top) and Chichester. 
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Nearly five years ago—May 15, 1985— 
it all officially began, with a festive 
dinner at the Capital Hilton Hotel 
to kick off the $75 million Campaign 
for George Washington. On Nov. 6, 
1989, a $10,000 gift from Gertrude 
Minsky put the campaign over the 
$75 million mark, eight months ahead 
of schedule. 

Gertrude Minsky’s gift was actually 
her second major contribution to the 
campaign. In 1986 she gave $50,000 to 
establish a scholarship fund in mem- 
ory of her late husband, Arthur 
Minsky, a 1934 graduate of the GW 
Medical School. Upon receiving a re- 
port this year on the first scholarships 
awarded from the fund, and after re- 
ceiving letters of thanks from the re- 
cipients, she decided to increase the 
fund with her additional gift—and 
thus, without knowing it in advance, 
she earned a place in GW history. 

Her gift was, incredibly, one of 
more than 100,000 contributions to 
the Campaign for GW. Of those, 13 
have been gifts of $1 million or more. 

In a campaign that began with an 
emphasis on enhancing academic 
quality, much progress has been made. 
Ten endowed professorships have 
been established or augmented as a re- 
sult of the campaign, and 53 new 
scholarship and fellowship funds 


have been endowed throughout the 
University. Dozens of other endowed 
funds have been established in sup- 
port of specific academic programs or 
departments, libraries, research and 
other academic priorities. In addition 
to these increases in the University’s 
endowment, the campaign has pro- 
vided over $24 million since 1985 in 
expendable Annual Fund support to 
the University and its schools. Two 
principal objectives were to increase 
support for faculty and to bolster stu- 
dent financial aid. So far, more than 
$12 million has been raised for stu- 
dent aid ($2 million more than the 
original target), and $11 million of the 
$12.5 million goal has been contrib- 
uted for faculty support. 

Campaign General Chair Oliver T. 
Carr Jr, summing up his feelings 
about the campaign to date, noted his 
conviction that the campaign has pro- 
duced “more than money.” Accord- 
ing to Carr, “It has helped establish 
new friendships for GW and has pro- 
vided the Washington community 
with increased awareness and appre- 
ciation of the University’s importance 
and potential. These strengthened re- 
lationships,” Carr says, “establish a 
foundation on which future efforts 
can be built and future needs of the 
University can be met.” 
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Gen. Colin L. Powell, MBA /i and chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
stopped by GW’s Smith Center Feb. 18 
to deliver the Winter Commencement 
address and receive an honorary doctor 
of public service degree. Powell, who 
shared platform honors with US. Sen. 
Claiborne Pell and five recipients of 
the Distinguished Alumni Achievment 
Award, departed the center some two 
hours later—leaving behind a very 
warm, proud spot in the hearts of those 
who heard his message. 

President Trachtenberg called it “the 
finest Commencement speech I have 
ever heard.” Judging by the ovation 
Powell received, one could assume that 
few in the audience disagreed. The 
general provided a concise “mini- 
course” on late 20th century world poli- 
tics, specifically contrasting the world 
Stature of the United States and its 
democratic system of government with 
that of the USSR and its communistic 
system, from 1970 to date. He brought 
home his points with examples from 
his own student days 20 years ago: 

“When I was a student here,” he re- 
called, “troops had been guarding the 
White House. [Troops] now guard old 
men behind walls in Tiananmen 
Square. When I was a student here, 
600,000 Soviet troops had just occupied 
Czechoslovakia. A poet-protester is now 
president and the last Soviet troops are 
leaving. When I was a student here, the 
Warsaw Pact was developing and prac 
ticing offensive military maneuvers to 
overrun Europe and quickly reach the 
Atlantic. It is now breaking up before 
our eyes. Although we still fight racism 
in our country, the serious race wars 
are in Armenia, Azerbaijan, Tadzhiki- 
stan and the Baltics. 

“The model being followed around 
the world is our model. Not because 
we imposed it, but because it works.” 

Powell concluded by advocating a 
mixture of continued strength and 
encouragement in our future dealings 
with past adversaries. He ventured a 
look 20 years ahead, where he foresaw 
“fewer nuclear weapons in the super- 
power arsenals. I am also hopeful we 
will be relying less on armed forces for 
our security. This is what we Ameri- 
cans have been hoping for all these 
many, many years—that the time 
would come when it would be possible 
to begin to reduce our defense expen- 
ditures without reducing our security.” 

Powell was appointed twelfth chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
October 1989. Immediately prior to this 
assignment, he was commander-in-chief 
of all US. Army forces in the United 
States. He earlier had served as Ronald 
Reagan’s national security adviser— 
from December 1987 to January 1989. A 
graduate of the City University of New 
York, City College, in 1958, he was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in 
that year through the Army ROTC pro- 
gram. Powell completed two tours of 
duty during the Vietnam War and in 
1973 assumed command of an infantry 
batallion in Korea. He later served as 
senior military assistant to Secretary of 
Defense Caspar W. Weinberger and, just 
prior to his appointment as National 
Security Adviser, he commanded the 
5th US. Army Corps in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. His many military awards and 
decorations include the Joint Service 
Commendation Medal, the Bronze Star, 
the Defense Distinguished Service 
Medal with two Oak Leaf Clusters and 
the Purple Heart. 

Winter Commencement's other 
honorary degree recipient was 
Claiborne deBorda Pell, US. Senator 
from Rhode Island since 1961. Pell, who 
received an honorary Doctor of Hu- 
manities degree, has taken a leading 
role in eliminating financial barriers to 


higher education. His legislation cre- 
ated the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grants, which Congress renamed “Pell 
Grants.” He was also the principal Sen- 
ate sponsor of the 1965 law establish- 
ing the National Endowment for the 
Arts and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. An early and outspo- 
ken opponent of US. military involve- 
ment in Vietnam, Pell has been a vig- 
orous supporter of arms control agree- 
ments. He was the first Senate adviser 
appointed to the Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Talks (SALT). The Senator, who 
served with the Coast Guard in the 
North Atlantic and in Sicily during 
World War II, participated in the post- 
war San Francisco Conference that cre- 
ated the United Nations. He later 
served as a foreign service officer and 
State Department official. Pell holds 
the BA degree from Princeton Univer- 
sity and the MA from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He adds his GW honorary doc- 
torate to those he has received from 
some 36 other institutions. 

President Trachtenberg and General 
Alumni Association President Edward 
Vest collaborated on the presentation 
of GW’s annual Distinguished Alumni 
Achievement Awards to five outstand- 
ing graduates. Honored this year were 
two lawyers, a physician, a public util- 
ity executive and a journalist. 

Elsie Carper, BA Al, recently retired 
from a 50-year Washington Post career 


that began while she was a junior in 
Columbian College. Pursuing a career 
that encompassed both reporting and 
management roles, Carper is perhaps 
best known for her part in establishing 
the innovative “Style” section, which 
became a model for newspapers 
around the country. In 1963, she be- 
came president of the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club, and in 1986 she re- 
ceived the Posts Eugene Meyer Award 
for reporters and staff who best exem- 
plify Meyer’s “high journalistic and 
business standards.” 

An authority on esophageal disor- 
ders and a researcher and teacher in 
gastroenterology, Donald O. Castell, BA 
58, MD 60, became Rorer professor of 
medicine and director of gastroenterol- 
ogy and hepatology at the Jefferson 
Medical College in 1989. His new as- 
signment follows a professorship at the 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine and 
a 20-year Navy career, where he rose to 
the post of chief of medicine at the 
National Naval Medical Center. Dr. 
Castell is the author of more than 300 
scholarly publications. 

Last fall Edward F. Mitchell, MEA ’61, 
DSc (Hon.) 89, became chief executive 
officer of the Potomac Electric Power 
Company, where he has served as presi- 
dent since 1983. Mitchell rose through 
the ranks at PEPCO, where he began 
his career in 1956 as a junior engineer. 
Active in many facets of the commu- 


Gen. Colin L. Powell: A thumbs-up for democracy. 
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Organized in 1928 as the School of 
Government, GW’s School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration will 
have a new name July I the School of 
Business and Public Management. Ac- 
cording to Dean Ben Burdetsky, the 
new name more effectively conveys 
the school’s distinctive public/private 
character and reflects efforts to 
strengthen its traditional role of inte- 
grating teaching, research and outreach 
for both sectors. 

The name change, which was ap- 
proved by the GW Board of Trustees 
at its Jan. 18, 1990, meeting, is one of 
four major changes instituted follow- 
ing nearly two years of study and dis- 
cussion with the school’s faculty, staff 
and alumni. 

The school will put into place inno- 
vative structural reorganizations “to 
recognize fully the close relationship 
between education for management in 


the private sector and in the public 
sector,” Burdetsky explains. Among 
the changes: 

The Department of Urban and Re- 
gional Planning will be renamed the 
Department of Urban Planning and 
Real Estate Development, reflecting 
recent additions to the curriculum. 

The Department of Business Ad- 
ministration—currently comprising 40 
full-time faculty members and cover- 
ing nearly a dozen distinct disci- 
plines—will be rearranged into four 
new, free-standing departments: inter- 
national business; finance; strategic 
management and public policy; and 
marketing, logistics and operations 
management. Burdetsky points out 
that the current department “is larger 
and more complex than many busi- 
ness schools in the United States The 
restructuring will enable closer atten- 
tion and program focus to very large 


nity life of the District of Columbia, 
Mitchell serves as chairman of the Cor- 
poration Against Drug Abuse, an organi- 
zation sponsored by the D.C-area busi- 
ness community. 

J. Clay Smith Jr, LLM’70, SJD , is a 
professor of law at the Howard Univer- 
sity School of Law, where he served as 
dean from 1986 to 1988. Smith’s early 
career included service with the Army 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps and the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
President Carter appointed him to the 
US. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission in 1977, and in 1981 Ronald 
Reagan named him acting chairman of 
that agency. A fellow of the American 
Bar Foundation since 1982, Smith served 
as national president of the Federal Bar 
Association in 1980. 

Solicitor General of the United States 
Kenneth W. Starr, BA 68, began his law 
career in prestigious company—as law 
clerk to Chief Justice Warren E. Burger. 
Formerly a United States Circuit Court 
judge, having been appointed to the US. 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia in 1983, Starr also was coun- 
selor to former US. Attorney General 
William F. Smith. Starr was a partner in 
the law firm of Gibson, Dunn & 
Crutcher and is active in numerous 
professional organizations, including the 
American Bar Association, the American 
Judicature Society and several state bar 
associations. 


and popular areas of study.” 

With the reorganization, graduate 
and undergraduate business programs 
will be handled separately by two asso- 
ciate deans. The associate dean for 
graduate business programs will super- 
vise all SBPM graduate programs, in- 
cluding the MBA program, which cuts 
across several departments and enrolls 
80 percent of the school’s graduate stu- 
dents. 

President Trachtenberg expressed 
enthusiasm for the planned reorganiza- 
tion, saying “Celebrating our location, 
we want to become one of the out- 
standing schools of public-private man- 
agement in the United States. Since GW 
is at the center of the nation’s capital, 
no school of management is better po- 
sitioned to take a lead in developing 
programs that will be peerless, contem- 
porary and at the leading edge in pub- 
lic and private management.” 
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Solomon’s Decision 


Henry Solomon joined the GW Eco- 
nomics Department in 1966, and 
later served as its chairman for 
five years. In 1973 he was ap- 
pointed dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, with 
the intention of also serving five 
years in that post. This year 
marks his seventeenth year as 
dean, and apparently seventeen 
seems about the right number to 
him. In other words, effective Aug. 
31 Henry Solomon is stepping 
down from his position as dean of 
the Graduate School. Solomon is 
not bidding farewell to GW, how- 
ever. After a year’s leave, he plans 
to return to his first loves, teach- 
ing and research, in the Economics 
Department. In addition, he has 
been asked to serve as a special as- 
sistant in the Office of the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs. 


“Spotty” Growth but No 
Recession 

That’s the forecast of GW Profes- 
sor of Business Finance Frederick 
Amling, author of a recent report 
that sees a weak U.S. Gross Na- 
tional Product no threat of reces- 
sion in 1990. Amling’s report, “Eco- 
nomic Overview and Outlook,” 


GW NEWS BRIEFS 


also predicts tremendous opportuni- 
ties for future global economic 
growth due to political changes in 
Eastern Europe, the economic unifi- 
cation of the common market coun- 
tries in 1992 and a de emphasis on 
defense spending. Domestic eco- 
nomic growth, however, will be 
spotty, Amling says. He believes 
that while “the consumer continues 
to support the economy, the sale of 
durable goods, such as appliances 
and autos, will be weak in the early 
months of 1990.” 


GW Law... 


may not have all the drama found 
in the City of Angels, but for some 
30 D.C. junior and senior high 
school students this spring, it is 
definitely where the action is. The 
students, participants in a new 
weekend program-the Patricia 
Roberts Harris Student Ambassa- 
dors Program—will get an opportu- 
nity to take a close look at what a 
legal career might be like for them, 
through Saturday talks given by 
local attorneys, judges and GW law 
faculty and alumni. The late Patri- 
cia Roberts Harris, who graduated 
first in her class at GW’s National 
Law Center, had a career in law and 
public service that included the pri- 


New Administrators Take Office 


The University continues to add experienced executives to its 


PegCallihan 


vate practice of law, service as am- 
bassador to Luxembourg, and ap- 
pointment to three cabinet jobs—as 
secretary of HEW, HHS and HUD. 
After an unsuccessful D.C. mayoral 
bid in 1982, she joined the GW law 
faculty, where she served until her 
death in 1985. 


Scholarship, Too, Has Its 
Own Rewards 

At least it does at GW, which has 
launched a unique tuition scholar- 
ship program to honor GW student 
scholars elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
during the 1989-90 school year. 
The University will award a $2,000 
tuition scholarship to all students 
elected to the prestigious honor so- 
ciety in their junior year. “We 
want to strengthen the society’s 
role in a tangible and rewarding 
way as we pay tribute to those 
young scholars who are making 
their mark in higher education,” 
President Trachtenberg notes. 


Promotions in Career and 
Cooperative Education 
Center 

Several changes recently were an- 
nounced in GW’s Career and Coop- 
erative Education Center. Kathy 
Sims, the center’s director since 
1981, has been promoted to execu- 
tive director. Marva Gumbs, assis- 
tant director since 1984, is now di- 


rector of career services. Rounding 
out the management team, Lorraine 
Bortz has been named director of 


cooperative education—a program 
established last fall by a five-year, 
$3 million grant awarded GW by 
the U.S. Department of Education. 


George Washington Crosses 
the Potomac 


Plans for GW’s new northern Vir- 
ginia academic and research cam- 
pus took a giant step toward com- 
pletion this Jan. 16, when Robert H. 
Smith, president of Charles E. Smith 
Construction, Inc., presented Presi- 
dent Trachtenberg with the deed to 
50 acres of Loudoun County, Va., 
property. The GW campus will be 
the focal point of “University Cen- 
ter”—a 576-acre corporate office/re- 
search and development commu- 
nity being developed by the Char- 
les E. Smith Companies. Construc- 
tion will begin soon on the first 
structure, a 70,000 square foot class- 
room and lab building scheduled to 
open for classes in fall 1991. 


Our Newest Fulbright 
Scholar 

is Professor Jack Y. Vanderhoek of 
the Biochemistry Department. His 
1989-90 Fulbright Scholar Grant is 
for research at the Central Labora- 
tory of the Netherlands Red Cross 
Blood Transfusion Service. 


AT&T and “Metro” Executives 


Join GW Board 


Two new members were elected at 
the GW Board of Trustees’ Jan. 18 
meeting. They are John D. Zeglis, 
senior vice president, general coun- 
sel and government affairs officer 
for AT&T, and Carmen Turner, gen- 
eral manager of Washington’s Metro- 
politan Area Transit Authority 
(Metro”) since 1983. 

“Both Carmen Turner and John 
Zeglis are creative and capable man- 
agers whose vision and insight will 
be of great value to the growth of 


this University,” said President Trach- 


tenberg of the new members. 

Since 1984, Zeglis has held various 
positions with AT&T in Basking 
Ridge, NJ. They include corporate 
vice president of AT&T and vice 
president and general counsel of 


AT&T's technology and communica- 
tions divisions. Previously a partner 
with Sidley and Austin, Zeglis was 
educated at the University of Illinois 
and Harvard Law School. He re- 
ceived a Knox Memorial Fellowship 
from Harvard to conduct post-doc- 
toral research in Western Europe. 

Carmen Turner joined Metro in 
1977 as assistant general manager of 
administration. Previously, she held 
positions with the US. Department 
of Transportation and the Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration 
of the Department of the Army. 
She holds an undergraduate degree 
from Howard University and a mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration 
from The American University. The 
recipient of many professional hon- 
ors, Turner received the 1989 “Tran- 
sit Manager of the Year” award 
from the American Public Transit 
Association. 


administrative team. Irwin Price (lef t), most recently an associate vice 


John D. Zeglis 


president at Boston University, has been appointed associate vice 
president for external programs at GW. In this position Price, who 
headed external programs at BU also, will be responsible for the 
University’s new Northern Virginia Campus, the Division of Continuing 
Education and overseas programs. Price was a member of the Boston 
University faculty for 20 years and holds BME, MBA and PhD degrees. 
The University’s Alumni House also has a new chief: Thomas D. White 
(right), has assumed the newly created post of executive director, Office 
of Alumni Relations. White comes to GW from Rutgers, The State 
University of New Jersey, where he was associate university director, 
alumni relations, and alumni relations director for the Newark campus. 
Earlier White directed alumni affairs at Valley Forge Military Academy 
and Junior College in Pennsylvania. White received a BA from North 
Georgia College, has done graduate work at Penn State and earned 


Ane 
Carmen Turner 


Paul Myatt 


further professional credentials as a Certified Administrator of 


Volunteer Services in 1977. 
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A Cause 
Called 


Humanity 


By President Stephen Trachten berg 


Dr. King 
stood up 
in his 
America... 
and he 
changed 
a nation 


forever. 


This article is based on remarks delivered by President 
Trachtenberg at the University’s fifth annual Martin Luther 
King Jr. Convocation, Jan. 15, 1990. 


JUST AS THE UNITED STATES WAS ONCE A LAND 


in tumult over the denial of civil rights to its minor- 
ity citizens, so our entire world today is being shaken 
as huge numbers of people demand the rights, as 
well as the material benefits, that they feel have 
been denied to them. 

We must give credit to Dr. Martin Luther King for 
being one of those who inspired this global revolu 
tion of expectations. Dr. King stood up in the middle 
of the most segregated portion of the United States 
and challenged his fellow Americans to live up to 
their own Constitution. He demonstrated what a 
single unarmed, peace-loving human being could ac- 
complish in a world that often looked, to him and 
his followers, like one enormous bully. 

Having achieved so much, and having given his 
own life in the process, Dr. King took his place in 
the tradition of human freedom based on an equality 
of rights and responsibilities... and of mutual de 
cency between human beings based on the capacity 
to understand and therefore to share their feelings. 

Any attempt to put Dr. King’s life into a purely 
political framework seems to me very misguided. 
Though countless political gains resulted from his ca- 
reer, he himself was appealing to something more an- 
cient and more universal than even the United States 
Constitution: the recognition by each human being 
that inside the other person there is also a human 
soul with human feelings, a soul that can be deeply 
hurt, scarred or even destroyed by behavior that is 
indifferent or actually hostile. 

We know that’s true where infants and children 
are concerned, which is why we never cease to be 
shocked by anyone who willfully brutalizes a child. 
But I think we tend to underestimate how much 
pain we feel, even as adults, when we allow our- 
selves to contemplate the true amount of hurtfulness 
that’s loose in our world, the quite incredible extent 
to which people are willing to scar each other's feel- 
ings and to contemplate, without helping to alleviate, 
each other's pain. 

I don’t have to cite too many examples of that. 
Totaling up what we learn each day from the news- 
media, the movies and our personal observations, our 
own feelings—even if we haven't been vicitimized in 
any deliberate way—are either somewhat lacerated or 
totally numbed. I myself can’t read the Metro Sec- 
tion of the Washington Post without feeling my in- 
nards wrench this way and that. I feel uneasy each 
time the bureaucratic language of national or interna- 
tional politics seems to suggest that a veil is being 
drawn across a panorama of human anguish. And at 
a time when we are witnessing a worldwide rise in 
anxiety, and a rise too in all kinds of racist thinking, 
I experience moments of heart-stopping concern as I 
see the re-emergence of insults and sterotypes that 
we once thought we had buried forever. 

Thats why the memory of Dr. Martin Luther King 
grows in importance with each passing year. Dr. 
King’s roots were in the Bible, and his university was 
the modern world. He knew, among so many other 
things, that the cause called justice is also the cause 
called humanity, and that humanity in turn means 
each and every one of us. Which one of us, if he or 
she were miserable, deprived, hungry, in danger of 
death or in deep psychological pain which one of 
us could stand to be ignored by the others around us 
on the ground that we should have taken better care 
of ourselves and prepared for any future disaster? 
Or that we're simply members of the wrong group at 
the wrong time? Which one of us, ignored in such 


a way, would not feel that he or she was being trans- 


ported into a nightmare past that included slavery, 
indifference to the suffering of human beings la- 
belled inferior, and actual genocide? 

As Dr. King knew all too well, that nightmare past 
is still with us today. It lives on like some malignant 
growth within the deepest recesses of the human 
soul. When stresses reach a certain level... when 
Stress is as high as today, and is getting even higher 
... We watch with a tightening of the heart as the 
hurtfulness, the coarseness, the willingness to cause or 
tolerate or ignore the infliction of pain on other 
human beings eats away at the core of our own per- 
sonal humanity. The fact that such feelings are 
being put into words raises the possibility, given the 
history of the past two centuries, that they will lead 
to deeds—or equally significant failures to act. Threat- 
ened by indifference and hostility, we run all too 
great a risk of becoming indifferent and hostile our- 
selves. 

In today’s world, even more than in Dr. King’s, we 
know too much to be innocent. At the same time, 
we feel too limited in our individual humanity to 


ever do anything truly effective, especially if it seeks 
to meet the needs of others. The scale of suffering is 
so vast. Our individual strengths and capacities are so 
limited. Shouldn't we be looking after ourselves first 
of all, our families second of all, our ethnic or class 
compatriots third of all, and our nation last of all? 
Can we spend additional time and effort trying to 
deal with a bitterly competitive world in which bil- 
lions of people are struggling to obtain personal 
riches, personal happiness or, at the very least, a single 
satisf ying meal? 

Dr. King stood up in his America—one man, in one 
pulpit—and he changed a nation forever. Now we 
confront a whole planet’s cries for justice, and some- 
how we must learn to be—all of us together—the Mar- 
tin Luther Kings of the 1990s, who understand the 
suffering of others, whose suffering is itself under- 
stood, and who are capable of action as well as words. 
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The eighties did not die peacefully in Eastern Europe, but gave birth to a child named democ- 
racy. Kicking and screaming from the womb, it emerged with cries that shook the world. 1 As 
the Berlin Wall crumbled under the din, East and West Germans celebrated in the streets. 
Unprecedented demonstrations, initiated by youth and joined by the population at large, 
toppled the government in Czechoslovakia. And Romania fought for freedom with the ferocity 
of a nation unafraid of civil war. 4 The Cold War was thawing as changes in Soviet attitudes, 
coupled with underlying domestic crises, allowed East Europeans to rush forward to seize greater 
freedoms. Perhaps an AP photo of zealous demonstrators before the fall of Ceausescu cap- 
tured the climate best. Young and proud, they carried a banner that read: Poland 10 years, 
Hungary 10 months, East Germany 10 weeks, Czechoslovakia 10 days, Romania ? į Was commu- 
nism dying? á As the Western media tried to analyze the cataclysmic changes, experts from 
George Washington University’s Russian and East European Studies program (REES) appeared 
on newscasts such as ABC's Nightline and the MacNeil Lehrer NewsHour to assess the damage. 


Is communism dying? 

It is a question that three GW professors in particular, 
Sharon Wolchik, the director of REES, Hugh Agnew, an 
Eastern Europe historian, and Michael Sodaro, a specialist 
in European and Soviet foreign policy, have examined 
closely over the years and assess like the proverbial blind 
men describing the elephant. 

Is communism dying? 

“Of course!” contends Sodaro. Wolchik responds with 
“Yes, in its current form, at least.” Agnew believes only 
time will tell. 

But while their simplest assessments pinpoint the para- 
dox of democracy, their research and scholarly insights 
paint a broad, colorful picture of complex changes that 
have impacted the courses they teach at GW, their re- 
search, and indeed, the very future of the field, they say. 

In brief, world-watchers of the events in Eastern Eu- 
rope have witnessed the birth of democracy there, they 
contend. How it thrives and reaches maturity will de- 
pend on a number of domestic and international factors. 
Our understanding of these changes will, in turn, depend 
on the information that leaders in business, industry, for- 
eign policy and education receive about Russian and East- 
ern European history, politics, culture and reform—and 
how they respond to this information. 

Agnew argues that history helps shape how East Euro- 
peans approach the struggle for freedom. In Poland and 
Hungary, the nobility led their nations into the modern 
age. Hungary was largely successful in securing self-gov- 
ernment during the nineteenth century, but Poland had 
to endure partition and foreign oppression. The Czech 
nation, however, has been ruled by someone else since 
the 1600s. Nineteenth-century national leaders were 
largely “bourgeoise intellectuals only one or two genera- 
tions removed from being peasants,” says Agnew. 

In the Hapsburg Monarchy, the Czechs learned to sur- 
vive by parliamentary horse-trading. Czech reformers 
have historically practiced “the politics of concession. 
They accept what's attainable now in the hopes of getting 
more later. Since the 1600s, the Czechs have been ruled 
by someone else and have valued survival over being 
morally right,” he explained. 

“For me as a historian, its so exciting to see this hap- 
pening,” Agnew says with obvious glee. “Someone used a 
phrase in a newspaper column recently that ‘history has 
ended because the cold war is over. Obviously he must 
have expected that to be provocative. 

“This is the return of history! These countries will 
have to grapple with their past to gain a future. In my 
interaction with my students at GW, I've been trying to 
get through to them how wonderful and complicated 
this is.” 

He recounts a joke played on Wolchik to illustrate 
how some students are relishing the moment. At a party 
hosted by the Elliott School of International Affairs, two 
graduate students approached Wolchik and solemnly 
asked, “Did you hear? Gorbachev resigned.” 

She threw up her hands, sighed and said “Oh no! Now 
my book will never get published.” 

For the past five years, Wolchik has researched a book 
about economic and political reform in Czechoslovakia. 
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The eruptions in Eastern Europe have forced constant 
updates and delayed publication. 

It's a challenge to keep abreast of current develop- 
ments,” she says. “People who study the region joke 
about being nostalgic for the good old days of political 
stagnation, but it’s really very exciting. In some ways, it’s 
like stepping through the looking glass. 

“If anyone had walked into a classroom five years ago 
and predicted the changes today in Eastern Europe, he or 
she would have been carried off in a straitjacket.” 

Yes, the changes can be maddening, agrees Sodaro, 
who says his greatest frustration lies in being unable to 
witness the events first hand. 

“I was in East Germany in the spring of 1989. At the 
time, there was little warning of the explosion to come,” 
he says. 

He recalls “a mood of great despair in East Germany. 
There was obvious pressure on the Honecker regime 
from the Soviet Union, but that had been going on for a 
while. There was talk in Bonn about the opening of the 
Berlin Wall, but no one knew when that would happen.” 

Then last November the walls came tumbling down. 

“We're still in a bit of a state of shock,” Sodaro says. 
“These events put the past in a different light and make 
the future more interesting and considerably more un- 
predictable. 

“Still, the main impact for me is that it’s extremely 
frustrating not to be there. In the past it was sufficient 
to read official sources because there were no unofficial 
sources. Now with an end to the censorship systems, it's 
more difficult.” 

Problems aside, Wolchik, Agnew and Sodaro concur 
that they are invigorated by the changes. Each faces the 
challenge in different ways: Adjusting course outlines. 
Lobbying for new courses. Updating research. And, gen- 
erally, trying to infuse new energy into a field that has 
become as fiery as the fourth of July. 


Sharon Wolchik 


In the past it was, well, almost simple. Or so the pro- 
gram description implies. A brochure describing GW’s 
Russian and East European Studies program states that 
the program “provides students the background necessary 
to interpret developments in the domestic politics and 
foreign policies of the Soviet Union and East European 
countries.” 

As director of REES, Wolchik has spent the past two 
years coordinating a multi-disciplinary master’s degree 
program that successfully prepares GW graduates for ca- 
reers in government service or the private sector. The 
key to that success, she feels, is still background—back- 
ground on culture, economics, politics, social reform and 
the history of the region. 

While current events make the task more complex, “it 
doesn’t invalidate what we do in the classroom,” Wol- 
chik says. “You still must know something about the 
history of the region to place the current developments 
into the proper context. We provide the background to 
allow people to understand what is happening on a 


deeper level.” 


Is Communis 


Wolchik uses various methods at GW to facilitate the 
process. Seminars, lectures and brown-bag lunches are popu- 
lar. Past sessions discussed issues ranging from the inde- 
pendence movement in the Baltic States to “Is Gorbachev 
Really Necessary?” 

A year ago, she instituted an Eastern European network 
composed of 10 GW professors from various departments 
to share information about their fields and events related 
to Eastern Europe. Plans are underway for a spring sympo- 
sium on the “Impact of National Traditions on the Transi- 
tion to Democracy.” And as president of the Washington 
chapter of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Slavic Studies (AAASS), Wolchik has opened doors for 
GW specialists to share their research, insights and goals, 

As current events transform classroom theories into 
global realities, Wolchik says “many of the certainties that 
we had about the field have been shaken, undermined.” 
Western scholarship has, traditionally, defined Eastern Eu- 
ropean study by the political similarities shared by nations 
in the region, she notes. As the similarities disappear, can 
we say there is still an Eastern Europe? 

“The new governments will have to deal with the leg- 
acy of accumulated problems and also new problems that 
the transition to market economies and political democ- 
racy will create. What's not clear is what the institutional 
forms of democracy will be in each country,” she says. 

Wolchik’s own research concentrates on political devel- 
opments and policy-making in communist states, with spe- 
cial emphasis on Czechoslovakia. Her forthcoming book 
on contemporary political, social and economic develop- 
ments traces the transition in the attitudes of citizens and 
political leaders that prepared the way for the dramatic 
changes of late 1989. 

In the book she highlights Czech and Slovak profession- 
als who offered “unorthodox ideas” about democracy and 
challenged regime policy. Her discussion of dissent and the 
political activities of ordinary citizens focuses on the re- 
emergence of a spirit of contestation and, especially, the 
new student activism. Although the Soviet invasion of 1968 
crushed the attempt to create socialism with a human face, 
she says student activism re-emerged in bolder, brighter col- 
ors among the youth in the last few years. 

“The opposition in Czechoslovakia did not have the 10- 
year dress rehearsal that Solidarity had before coming to 
power, but the last two years, in particular, saw an increase 
in the activism of many of the long-term dissident groups, 
including Charter 77, and some important changes in the 
dissident community. One of the most important of these 
was the new role of young people in challenging the re- 
gime. Unlike the older dissidents, these young people had 
not personally experienced the repression that followed 
the end of the 1968 reforms. They were therefore bolder 
and more willing to take risks than their elders, and in late 
1989, they led the way. It was protests by students and 
other young people that began Czechoslovakia’s ‘Velvet 
Revolution, which ended the communist party’s monopoly 
of power and led to the creation of Czechoslovakia’s first 
non-communist-dominated government in 41 years.” 

Is communism dying? 

Wolchik ponders the question. 

“We have seen dramatic changes,” she notes, “beginning 
with Gorbachev's policies in the Soviet Union..the develop- 
ments in Poland and Hungary in the last year, and the un- 
expectedly rapid downfall of the old systems brought 
about by the mass protests in East Germany, Czechoslova- 
kia and Romania. 

“These changes have gone far beyond what anyone 
thought possible. They’ve not only led to the re-emergence 
of pluralism in the internal politics of these countries, 
they’ve also altered the shape of the whole international 
order. Is communism dead? In the Soviet Union, it’s pre- 
mature to say so. In most of Eastern Europe, it is, if not 
dead, at least dying.” 


Hugh Agnew 

A new face on the block, Agnew arrived at GW in the 
fall of 1988, following six years as assistant professor in the 
department of history at the National University of Sin- 
gapore. He holds a PhD in history from Stanford Univer- 
sity and specializes in 18th and 19th century Czech history. 

He came to GW, he says, because of its multidisciplinary 
approach to teaching Eastern European studies. And like 
Wolchik, Agnew too believes the region must grapple with 
its history to develop a future. This includes earlier his- 
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tory, he feels, as well as post-World War II events 
and the technological age. 

“The way in which these Eastern European countries 
develop is going to be shaped by their past experiences, 
not just the past 40 years of Soviet dominance, but their 
history in the broadest sense,” Agnew concludes. 

He cites recent discussions with students about 
Czechoslovakia to illustrate his point. 

A popular political columnist wrote a piece arguing 
that President Bush was dragging his feet in supporting 
Czechoslovakia and other East European nations. The col- 
umnist was answered by another writer who argued that 
history has shown that the Czechs have not fought 
against dominance for centuries and would probably col- 
lapse under pressure. Thus the administration’s caution 
was essentially correct. 

“One of my students who loves to be provocative 
crowed, ‘At last someone dares to tell the truth,” says Ag- 
new. The professor, however, assessed the situation as 
“knowing facts without understanding history.” 

The information in the second piece was correct as 
far as it went, Agnew told his students. What was lack- 
ing was any sense of historial context or empathy. The 
writer did not mention that the Czechs and Slovaks are 
“a small people in the middle of not very friendly neigh- 
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the nation’s “Iron Curtain.” 
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A Czechoslovak soldier cuts barbed wire along the Austrian border as work began in early December to dismantle 


bors.” Or that traditional sources of 

leadership, such as a national aristoc- 

racy, were lost in the 1600s. Nor did he take into ac- 
count the Czechs’ history of being ruled by others. 

Agnew challenged his students to consider the prob- 
lem not from the viewpoint of a superpower backed by 
potent military might, but from that of a small nation 
facing the threat of actual physical annihilation, before 
the students decided how the Czechs and Slovaks, or any 
East European nation, “ought to behave.” Then he asked 
them: “How does a small nation live at peace with big 
neighbors? How do many nationalities live peacefully in 
a single state?” 

Agnew says he finds few graduate students who have 
taken undergraduate courses in Eastern European history. 
Therefore, he believes that the introduction of such a 
feeder program into GW’s undergraduate system would 
be beneficial. He also would like to develop an annual 
student trip to Eastern Europe to give students access to 
the region. 

This summer, Agnew says he plans to go to Czechoslo- 
vakia to research a book he is completing on Czech na- 
tionalism. The easing of censorship has, he hopes, 
opened historical archives the communists had closed to 
scholars. 


Photo by Carol Guzy-The Washington Post 


by Joann Stevens 


Is communism dying? 

He smiles at the question. 

“The weight of historical evidence is that empires break 
up in the end,” he notes. “When that end comes, history is 
not able to predict. As a historian, I can say that right now 
it doesn’t matter. [ll deal with that in 100 years.” 
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Is communism dying? 

“Of course!” exclaims Sodaro, confidently. 

Sodaro, however, expresses the phenomena as the “de- 
Stalinizing” of Eastern Europe. Yet the Gorbachev revolu- 
tion is not so much a sanction of democracy, he contends, 
as an attempt at Soviet survival. 

“Gorbachev came to the conclusion that Eastern Europe 
didn’t pay, but was an economic drain. The economic and 
political system that he inherited is a failure. The Soviet 
Union is lagging further and further behind the West. 
Therefore radical measures were necessary to jolt the So- 
viet population into making the necessary changes in 
work habits and economic and political structures.” 

While all eyes are, rightfully, on Eastern Europe, Sodaro 
says the big change has come from Moscow. It’s no secret 
that Eastern Europe has always hated communism, he 
notes. “They just couldn't do anything about it as long as 
the Soviets were willing to intervene with tanks. 

A GW professor of political science and international 
affairs for a decade, Sodaro has investigated Soviet and Eu- 
ropean affairs for just as long. 

With the explosion of events in Eastern Europe, he has 
updated courses to include more information about post- 
World War II history. A personal goal is to develop a 
master’s level program in European Studies. And he also is 
seeking more grant funds to enable GW students and pro- 
fessors to do research abroad. This semester, Sodaro re- 
vised his introductory freshman course on comparative 
and international politics “to focus on current events in 
Eastern Europe as a laboratory for the creation of democ- 
racy,” he says. “Students will be able to see for themselves 
that establishing a democracy, and keeping it, isn’t all that 
easy.” 

Emerging ethnic conflicts in the countries— such as the 
demonstration by Bulgarian Slavs against the Turkish mi- 
nority— are a problem that may “haunt these countries,” he 
contends. 

While the dominance of communism kept the conflicts 
smoldering under cover, he says his students will find that 
“democracy doesn’t necessarily lead to social peace.” 

Like his colleagues, Sodaro too is completing a book. 
The project, Moscow and The Two German States: From 
Khrushchev to Gorbachev, 1963-1989, has been in the 
works four and a half years. 

“All these events just kind of played into my hands,” he 
says “because they brought a long era in postwar politics 
to a decisive historical turning point.” But while the West- 
ern media portrays the events as a sudden phenomena, So- 
daros book traces the rising momentum. The book con- 
centrates on Soviet and East German official views of Ger- 
many and East-West relations. Upon examining the for- 
eign policy literature, he says it is clear that considerable 
division existed among the Soviet elite during the early 
‘70s. Tensions intensified in the 808. Yet Gorbachev re- 
mained unscathed. 

“Of course they had to argue this case in a strict censor- 
ship system, especially in the pre-Gorbachev period. But 
one of the things I do in this book is to try to penetrate 
the codes in which they talk,” Sodaro says. 

He portrays Gorbachev as having launched a democra- 
tization process in the USSR which had inevitable ripple 
effects in Eastern Europe. 

“Although the Soviet leader has managed to stay just 
ahead of events in his own country thus far, the interna- 
tional repercussions of his domestic reforms ultimately es- 
caped his control. 

“To his credit,’ Sodaro says, “Gorbachev has not tried to 
impede the democratization of Eastern Europe and the 
possible reunification of Germany, although it is doubtful 
that he ever expected things to go this far.” 

But the unexpected did happen, and the global commu- 
nity still is reeling at the upsurge of democracy. The 
world moved into the 1990s nervous with uncertainty, but 
daring at last to hope. 

Joann Stevens is manager, news services, for the Office 
of University Relations. 
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by Alyssa Montecalvo 


SOME 70 YEARS AGO, HE WAS A KID WITH A DREAM 
dribbling a basketball on a makeshift court in a New 
York City neighborhood. Today, he’s an international 
sports legend and the patron saint of countless young 
boys aspiring to make it big in the National Basketball 
Association. He is Arnold “Red” Auerbach, the cigar- 
chomping former coach and general manager of the 
Boston Celtics, a man who is one of the most respected 
people in professional basketball. 

Auerbach arrived in Boston in 1950 as the chosen 
savior for a foundering, seemingly hopeless four-year-old 
National Basketball Association team. His career with 
the team was not all pomp and circumstance, champion- 
ship banners and shrills from admiring fans. Back then, 
Bostonians didn't care for the Celtics. In fact, they hated 
them. The management of the Boston Garden, where 
the Celtics play their home games, treated the team more 
like tenants than potential money makers. “We had 
quite a selling job to do,” Auerbach recalls. “We had to 
compete for news space not only with professional 
hockey and football teams but also with college teams 
like Harvard and Holy Cross.” 

The criticism and problems did not stop there. 
Money was so tight that Celtic managers and owners 
often had trouble transporting the players to away 
games and coming up with funds for team supplies. 
When the Celtics began wearing the nontraditional black 
court shoes that would later become their trademark, it 
wasn't that they were trying to start a new basketball 
tradition. Rather it was a necessity. “White shoes got 
dirtier and needed to be replaced more frequently,” 
Auerbach explains. 

Despite the opposition, Auerbach was determined to 
turn his team into champions. Victories would soon 
come — first a couple, then a few more. With each win, 
fans grew to love the Celtics and, particularly, their col- 
orful coach. 

Auerbach's most memorable moment as the Celtics’ 
coach came in 1957 — the year his team won its first 
NBA championship. These were years when people were 
then beginning to stream into the Massachusetts capital 
for two things — seafood and the Celtics. With Auer- 
bach as coach, and later general manager, the Celtics won 
nine straight division championships and eight straight 
world titles. In additon, he was the only coach to ever 
win more than 1000 games. Auerbach was named to the 
National Basketball Association Hall of Fame in 1968. 

Red Auerbach had built the Celtics into a colossus. 
He had become a hero, loved and respected by his col- 
leagues. For his many accomplishments on behalf of the 
Celtics organization, Auerbach received numerous me- 
mentos, including a piece of the Boston Garden's floor, 
where he had labored for more than 40 years of his life. 
However, his most treasured gift would come in 1985, 
when thousands of admirers and friends gathered at 
Boston’s Faneuil Hall for the unveiling of a statue of Au- 
erbach, depicting him just as Celtics’ fans would always 
remember him — holding one of his famous “victory” 
cigars. 

The 1985 Faneuil Hall tribute was far removed from 
that young boy who grew up in Brooklyn during the 
Great Depression, “shooting hoops” with his neighbor- 
hood friends. By his late teens, Auerbach’s love for the 
game had grown into a passion. Following high school, 
he was recruited by Columbia Junior College, a division 
of Columbia University. During his second year, the 
junior college folded, forcing Auerbach to seek other 
options. “Although I was offered the opportunity to 
attend Columbia University, I couldn’t afford the lux- 
ury,” he says. 

Former GW Colonials coach Bill Reinhart, who had 
noticed the impressive guard in action during several 
GW-Columbia games, offered Auerbach a basketball 
scholarship so he could finish his education. Auerbach 
went on to start for the Colonials three of his four 
undergraduate years and was selected as team captain. 

Auerbach was much more than a basketball star 
while a student at GW. In addition to cleaning offices 
and classrooms for 40 cents an hour, he served as intra- 
mural director for the athletic department and as a 
brother in the Omega Delta Kappa honorary leadership 
fraternity. Although it has been over 50 years since his 
days as an undergraduate at GW, Auerbach still has 
pleasant memories of his days as an ODK brother. “Ev- 


ery year, ODK had what they called a ‘tapping cere- 
mony,” he reminisces. “Anyone interested in joining 
would gather together at a huge rally and hope for one 
of the brothers to tap you on the shoulder — the signal 
that you had been selected as a member.” 

Following graduation from GW, Auerbach took a job 
as a physical education instructor and head basketball 
coach for Roosevelt High School in Washington. He 
recalls that “Kids kept bringing in all kinds of notes to 
excuse them from participating.” Realizing that some- 
thing had to be done to tackle the problem, he instituted 
a policy whereby everyone, excuse or not, had to take a 
shower after gym class. “Pretty soon, the students began 
working out the whole period,” he says. “I guess they 
figured if you have to take a shower, you might as well 
be dirty!” 

Auerbach's expertise and reputation make a prime 
target for questions on issues confronting professional 
athletics. He has spoken out on random drug testing and 
believes that teams should do a lot more of it. “Athletes 
have a tremendous hold over kids,” he says. “Anyone 
who serves as a role model should be tested for drugs.” 
And he has no problem with the multi-million dollar 
salaries many professional athletes command. “Many 
professional athletes well deserve their large salaries,” he 
says. “You take a rock star — he performs one night and 
makes over $100,000. Why shouldn't an athlete whose 
career can end with one play be worthy of the same 
compensation?” 

Despite all the acclaim Red Auerbach has gained dur- 
ing his successful career, he has not forgotten his alma 
mater. With the help of another GW alumnus, Stanley 
Rosensweig, BBA 39, he created the Arnold “Red” Auer- 
bach Golf Classic. The one-day golf tournament, which 
was held for the first time last summer, supports the GW 


“Red” Auerbach at the Smith Center: not an 
uncommon sight. 


athletic department. According to Mike Gargano, GW’s 
assistant director for athletic advancement, the first 
Auerbach Classic was a complete success, bringing more 
than 120 participants, including many of Auerbach’s for- 
mer Celtics players, to Washington. 

Auerbach also continues to support the GW Colonials 
by periodically stopping by the University’s Charles E. 
Smith Center to watch the team practice. He is quick to 
state that he is the proud owner of four Colonials season 
tickets. “It’s the only basketball I've ever paid for,” he 
chortles. “But it supports a great school, and it’s well 
worth the money spent.” 

Although Auerbach claims to be retired from basket- 
ball, he continues to serve as the Celtics’ president, oper- 
ating from offices in both Boston and Washington. 
Auerbach also travels extensively to many points around 
the globe, lecturing to various groups on topics like 
motivation, organizing a team and gaining the competi- 
tive edge. He has also authored four books, including 
the best-seller, Basketball for the Player, the Fan, and 
the Coach. Outside the basketball circuit, Auerbach de- 
votes his time to his wife, Dorothy, and their two daugh- 
ters, and to his collection of letter openers — one of the 
largest collections in the country. With his volume of 
fan mail over the past 40 years, you can bet he’s given 
every one of them a work-out! 

Alyssa Montecalvo is a public information specialist 
for the Office of University Relations. 
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ALUMNI IN THE NEWS 


19408 


Robeson County, N.C., District Court 
Judge Charles G. McLean, BA 49, 
LLB 5I. was recently named chief dis- 
trict court judge by the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court. As chief district 
judge, McLean, who has served on 
the bench for years, is responsible 
for administering all district courts 
and magistrates’ offices in Robeson 
County. 


19508 


In recognition of her exceptional per- 
formance in the federal government's 
Senior Executive Service, Constance 
K. McLindon, BA 56, was presented 
a 1989 Distinguished Presidential 
Rank Award by President Bush. 
McLindon, who has served as director 
of the office of information systems 
of the National Science Foundation 
since 1980, received a check for 
$20,000 and the president's thanks for 
“a job well done.” 


19605 


The Honorable Judith C. Chirlin, 
BA 69, judge of the Superior Court 
of California, Los Angeles County, 
was recently elected a vice president 
of the American Judicature Society. 
Chirlin is also chair of the National 
Association of Women Judges Com- 
mittee on Judicial Selection and vice 
chair of the California Judicial Coun- 
cil’s Advisory Committee on Gender 
Bias in the Courts. 


As executive vice president and cor- 
porate general counsel of Sovran Fi- 
nancial Institution, Page D. Cran- 
ford, LLB 64. is responsible for 


Justin L. Logsdon 


Paul M. Schwab 


Margaret Windus 


the company’s legal, government rela- 
tions, compliance management, per- 
sonnel-human resources and audit 
departments. 


Retired director of the Women's 
Army Corps Col. Mary Hallaren, BA 
65, received the 1989 Distinguished 
Alumni Award at the University of 
Lowell in Massachusetts. Hallaren, 
who served in the military for 18 
years, helped spearhead the drive 
which resulted in women becoming 
part of the regular Army. 


One of the highest Department of 
Army awards for outstanding civilian 
service was presented to Don E. 
McLeod, MA ’63, in recognition of 
his outstanding performance as histo- 
rian of the Army’s Global Informa- 
tion Systems Command. The recipi- 
ent of the Decoration for Meritorious 
Civilian Service is now historian for 
the Military Traffic Management 
Command in Falls Church, Va. 


Two of the top federal workers hon- 
ored by President Bush as recipients 
of the 1989 Meritorious Presidential 
Rank Awards are Ernest Keeling, 
MBA 63, director of accounting at 
the Federal Aviation Administration, 
and Paul M. Schwab, BA ’64, deputy 
director of the bureau of health pro- 
fessions, health resources and services 
administration of the Department of 
Health and Human Services. The dis- 
tinguished award is presented annu- 
ally by the president to select mem- 
bers of the Senior Executive Service. 


The new executive vice president 
of the Soil and Water Conservation 
Society is Nebraska conservationist 
Verlon K. “Tony” Vrana, BBA 667, 
MBA ’70. Previously, Vrana served 
as chief of the planning division 
of the Nebraska Natural Resources 
Commission. 
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William H. Bode, JD 71, has joined 
the Michigan-based law firm of 
Miller, Canfield, Paddock and Stone as 
counsel in its Washington, D.C, office. 


Robert J. Lamb 


Andrew H. Perellis 


George Washington 70s alumni were 
well represented among the select 
group of top federal career executives 
honored by President Bush as 1989 
Meritorious Presidential Rank Award 
winners. Recipients included Francis 
M. Cevasco, MS 70, assistant deputy 
under secretary of defense for acquisi- 
tion; Timothy Fields, Jr., MSE 75, 
director of the emergency response 
division of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency; Robert L. Lamb, MBA 
77, chief of the division of budget 
operations for the Department of the 
Interior; Justin Loren Logsdon, 
MAG 77, assistant to the secretary 
for labor relations for the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and Margaret Windus, MA 
75, director of the division of person- 
nel and management at the National 
Science Foundation. All winners re- 
ceived $10,000 congratulatory checks. 


Nancy Echikson, MBA 79, was 
recently promoted to vice president 
of the Trust Company Bank in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Ceramist Ellen Meyer, BA ’70, MA 
74, was recently named director of 
continuing education at Rhode Island 
School of Design. 


The Pension Benefit Guaranty Corpo- 
ration has appointed its first inspector 
general. He is Wayne Robert Poll, 
BBA 72, MBA 74, who has served as 
the agency’s director of internal audit 
since 1985. 


As the new assistant vice president 
for behavioral services of the Boston- 
based Vinfen Corporation, Jeffrey R. 
Robinson, BA 78, is responsible for 
coordinating behavioral programming 
for mentally ill and mentally retarded 
clients. 


The new associate administrative con- 
sultant at Buck Consultants, Inc, in 
Columbia, Md, is John E. Tefft, MSA 
70. His responsibilities at Buck, an 
international pension and employee 
benefit consulting firm, include 
administrative consulting, benefit 
administration and data manage- 
ment services. 


James F. Wetzel, MSA 73, was re- 
cently promoted to vice president and 
manager of Barnett Bank of Jackson- 
villes Building Department. 


Potomac Electric Power Company’s 
Board of Directors elected Dennis R. 
Wraase, MSA 75, senior vice presi- 
dent for finance and comptroller. 
Wraase, who joined PEPCO in 1974, 
oversees the company’s accounting 
and finance organizations. 


19805 


We could hardly keep up with the 
many accomplishments of French 
alumnus Michel R. Doret, PhD ’82. 
In addition to running his own archi- 
tectural practice, he recently had 
two French plays and two selections 
of poems published, has a patent 
pending for the Doret Solar Oven 
and is listed in several volumes of 
Who's Who. 


As the new director of public rela- 
tions for Hershey-Philbin Associates, 
Inc, of Harrisburg, Pa, Gary Eich- 
elberger, BA 83, is responsible for 
corporate and product publicity, cor- 
porate positioning and development 
of sales support programs. 


Miami, Fla, attorney Teri-Ellen 
Gach, BA 83, has joined the law 
firm of Holland & Knight as a real 
estate finance associate. 


In recognition of her superior per- 
formance of duty while stationed at 
Naval Medical Command Northeast in 
Great Lakes, Mich., Navy Lt. Wynett 
A. Isley, BS ’81, received the Navy 
Achievement Medal. 


Lift-Off! 


One GW alumnus had more than 
usual to be thankful for this 
Thanksgiving. You probably can’t 
make him out, but that’s Col. 
Frederick D. Gregory, MSA V, right 
there in the Discovery capsule—in 
the commander’s chair, as a matter 
of fact. It seems that Gregory has 
found the secret to having an “out 
of this world” holiday! 


Newly named partner at the Chicago- 
based law firm of Coffield, Ungaretti, 
Harris & Slavin is environmental law 
specialist Andrew H. Perellis, JD ’81. 
Perellis’ practice concentrates on prob- 
lems relating to solid and hazardous 
waste, water pollution, air pollution, 
asbestos abatement, land use and 
worker health and safety. 


Philadelphia, Pa, resident John B. 
Saler, BA ’80, was included in the 
12th edition of Who's Who in Ameri- 
can Politics.” Saler is vice president 
of Karr-Barth Associates, a financial 
services firm, and chairman of the 
Keystone Group, a political fundrais- 
ing organization. 


Framingham State College’s Associate 
Director of College Center/Student 
Activities Ellen P. Servetnick, BA 
81. is now the New England Regional 
Coordinator of the National Associa- 
tion for Campus Activities. Ser- 
vetnick served as a GW alumni trus- 
tee and as a member of the General 
Alumni Association Governing Board 
from 1983-1986. 


Following her successful completion 
of an MA in Journalism at New York 
University, Robyn L. Walensky, BA 
88, is now employed by Capital Cit- 
ies/ABC, Inc, in New York. 


And what about you? Your 
news about career/professional 
accomplishments is what makes 
this the best-read section in 
GWTimes. Please send your news 
and a black and white photo you 
can spare to GWTimes, Office of 
University Relations, GW, 705 
Gelman Library, Washington, D.C. 
20052. We often have a several- 
month backlog, but please be 
patient; we will do our best to 
include everyone who takes the 
time to write. 
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REUNION 1990 


We were Swamped! 


Late last year the Alumni 
Relations Office sent reunion 
surveys to every graduate of 
GW’s class of 1940, 1965, 1980, and 
1985, asking “where are you 
now?” The response was so 
overwhelming that the reunion 
publication, “Class Notes,” was 
unable to accommodate all of 
your news. On this page we are 
pleased to present more of the 
items you submitted. And watch 
for still more of them in the 
Summer 1990 GW Times. 


CLASS OF 1940 


Former varsity basketball player Mary 
Armstrong is retired and “loafing” 
in Louisville, Ky., when she is not 
travelling. 


After serving for 30 years as a physi- 
cist with the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards, the Rev. Margaret Balcom 
went on to a second career as an or- 
dained minister with the Presbyterian 
Church. From her home in Denver, 
Colo, she enjoys frequent travel, espe- 
cially to the South Pacific. 


Former Hatchet editor Joseph W. 
Rankin is now retired and enjoying 
the good life. The avid traveller, 
golfer and trout fisherman resides in 
Bethesda, Md. 


A vice president of Western Electric 
before retiring, Quentin Wiest is liv- 
ing in Ridgewood, NJ., where his son, 
Quentin, is mayor. 


“Enjoy,” is Mildred Williams’ message 
to classmates. That's exactly what she’s 
doing these days. An active commu- 
nity service volunteer for her church 
and local hospital, Williams also enjoys 
travelling, socializing and visiting her 
children and grandchildren. 


CLASS OF 1965 


Iowa City, Iowa, is the beneficiary of 
Pat (Higgins) Batcheler's generous 
spirit of volunteerism. Batcheler do- 
nates her time to the local university 
hospital, where she works in the gift 
shop, serves as an escort and sings in 
the hospital choir, and works as a sec- 
retary for the Ronald McDonald 
House. 


A data manager for Norden Service 
Company, Lois Cohen looks fondly 
back on her GW days as “four years of 
dates and fun” and claims she had the 
grades to prove it! 


Ellen Friedman proudly reports that 
she recently completed nursing school 
and that her oldest daughter is a so- 
phomore at GW. Her message to class- 
mates: “I'm very much looking for- 
ward to attending the reunion.” 


Physician Bob Goldhamer works at 
the Rose Medical Center in Denver, 
Colo. In his spare time, he enjoys 
flying. 


If you need some travel information, 
give Jane (Wolf) Hochberg a call. 
She works part-time as a travel agent 
and part-time as a tour guide for 
school groups at the National Gallery 
of Art. 


The associate general counsel of Ex- 
port-Import Bank, a US. government 
corporation, is Fred Massey. In his 


NEWS FROM 
THE CLASSES 


spare time, Massey runs marathons and 
plays tennis. 


Massachusetts resident Sandra 
(Olson) Mitchell says she’s “burning 
the candle at both ends“ The mother 
of three is an active real estate broker 
and an occasional substitute teacher. 


Audrey (Gardner) Racines certainly 
has her hands full. In addition to 
working as an attorney, she has four 
children, ranging in age from five to 
23. Racines proudly reports that she 
was appointed by the governor of 
Pennsylvania to serve as a district 
justice. 


Brooklyn, N.Y., resident Diane 
(Rosenthal) Kolar is executive direc 
tor of the National Down Syndrome 
Society. 


CLASS OF 1980 


Specializing in electron microscopy, 
Thomas Baginski works for the Uni- 
formed Services University of the 
Health Sciences in Bethesda, Md. 


A realtor with Long and Foster in Al- 
exandria, Va, Ray Baumann contin- 
ues to be actively involved with the 
Sigma Phi Epsilon Fraternity. 


Expecting their first child will keep 
Allen and Janis Blenden from at- 
tending the reunion. Allen is control- 
ler for Equity Programs, Inc., in Fort 
Lee, NJ. 


The owner of his own photography 
studio in Bethesda, Md, Mahmoud El- 
Darwish says he has more gray hair 
on his head, but wonders about the 
wisdom inside. 


In addition to raising two young chil- 
dren, Arlington, Va., resident Nancy 
(Mitchell) Green works part-time as 
a development officer for the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


“If you're in Houston, stop by,” says 
Betty (Busey) Holder. The mother 
of two works as a physical therapist 
and is active in women’s clubs and 
church organizations. 


“It seems like yesterday,” exclaims Ber- 
nard (“Buddy”) Lesavoy. The Allen- 
town, Pa, attorney recently celebrated 
his first wedding anniversary. 


Anne (Drake) Liggett says she looks 
exactly the same as she did when she 
graduated, even after working 17-hour 
days as state campaign manager for 
Michael Dukakis in Ohio. Since the 
election, Anne says she has been stay- 
ing at home enjoying her young son 
and daughter. 


If you're in the mood for a good ham- 
burger and happen to be in New Jer- 
sey, stop by William Needell’s Bur- 
ger Hop” restaurant in Manalopen. 
Needell, who is married and the father 
of a young son and daughter, says “hil!” 
to all of his classmates. 


Former Wooden Teeth editor Cather- 
ine L. Ormerod is married to class- 
mate Ross Cherry and living in Blue 
Bell, Pa. 


Barbara Rice is a third year law stu- 
dent at American University and a law 
clerk with Mason, Fenwick & Law- 
rence in Washington, D.C. 


The general manager of Morris 
Miller Wine & Spirits is Douglas 


Rosen of Falls Church, Va. He fre- 
quently travels throughout the United 
States and abroad buying and selling 
fine wine. 


CLASS OF 1985 


If anyone knows who stole her cat- 
shaped blackboard from Thurston 531, 
please give the culprit's name to Ruth 
Ann Chinitz, a proposal coordinator 
for National Capitol Systems in Fall 
Church, Va. Ruth has kept in touch 
with many of her classmates and stays 
active in Democratic politics. 


Former GW swimmer and diver Cyn- 
thia Driscoll is a successful business 
analyst with the Fidelity Investments 
Company in Salt Lake City, Utah. 


David Gold is in the last year of an 
MBA degree at the University of Chi- 
cago. A mini-reunion of Delta Tau 
Delta brothers and Crew athletes 
sounds like a good idea to him. 


Past president of GW’s College Demo- 
crats John M. Jordan now works for 
the Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association. Hes enjoying the nine-to- 
five life and of fers this advice to his 
classmates: “Live fast, eat well, run fast, 
wash regularly.” 


TKE brother Larry Reif is now living 
in the Big Apple, where he works as an 
attorney for Morgan, Lewis & Bockius. 


Phillip Reiff is putting his degree in 
information processing to good use as 
a systems engineer for Electronic Data 
Systems in Herndon, Va. 


After working as an adult probation 
officer in Harrisburg, Pa., Colleen 
Schaffner has shifted gears and is 
pursuing a master’s degree in animal 
psychology at Bucknell College. 


One of several husband-wife teams 
from GW’s class of 1985 is Larry and 
Lisa (Peck) Schwartz. Both earned 
law degrees from Emory University 
Law School and are now living in 
New York City. 


Beth Stern is completing an MBA at 
Fordham University this spring. She 
would love to attend the reunion, but 
has to take finals that week. 


Greenbelt, Md., resident Karen Tar- 
low is a systems engineer for Bell At- 
lantic and has a two-year-old son. 


Married last June, Jodi Lynn 
(Feldman) Weingold is working as a 
personnel specialist for a defense con- 
tractor in Reston, Va. 


“Damn the torpedoes,” exclaims Roger 
Wilson. After graduating with honors 
from the University of Georgia Law 
School, Wilson is working as a judicial 
law clerk in the US. Court of Interna- 
tional Trade in New York City. 


ALUMNI CLUB NEWS 


CALIFORNIA 


West Coast alumni will have 
the opportunity to meet GW’s 
President Trachtenberg when 
he travels westward in April. Spe- 
cial events are being planned so 
watch your mail for details or con- 
tact Wendy Luther in the Office of 
Alumni Relations, (202) 994-6435. 

Medical alumni in the Los An- 
geles area are invited to attend a re- 
ception on May 5. For complete 
details, contact Viki Matyas, (202) 
994-3508. 

Northern California Medical 
School alumni are invited to at- 
tend a May 7 reception being held 
in conjunction with the American 
College of Obstetricians and Gyne- 
cologists annual meeting. For com- 
plete details, contact Viki Matyas, 
(202) 994-3508. 


FLORIDA 
The Tampa Bay Alumni Club 
gathered together in late February. 
Special thanks go out to Dan 
O’Shea, MSA 73, and his wife, 
Peggy, for orgainizing the event. 
Law alumni are invited to at- 
tend a reception being held during 
the Florida Bar annual meeting in 
June. For complete details, please 
contact Susan Medalie, (202) 994- 
6420. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago-area alumni are invited 
to attend an event in April. Watch 
your mail for details or contact 
Wendy Luther, (202) 994-6435. 


KANSAS 

Law alumni are invited to attend 
a gathering in Overland Park dur- 
ing June. For complete details, con- 
tact Susan Medalie, (202) 994-6420. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

New England Medical School 
alumni are invited to attend a re- 
ception on June 5. For complete 
details, please contact Viki Matyas, 
(202) 994-3508. 


NEW YORK 


The New York City Alumni 
Club held an event in late March. 
Several alumni gathered to remi- 
nisce about their days at GW. The 
event was a tremendous success 
thanks to the efforts of organizers 
A. Margaret Palmer, BA 62. and 
Gregory Green, BA ’85. The 
New York City Alumni Club is 
planning another event in June. 
Watch your mail for details or 
contact club president, A. Marga- 
ret Palmer, BA 62, (212) 496-0685. 

The SGBA New York City 


Alumni Chapter will present its 
1990 New York SGBA Alumni of 
the Year award to Thomas R. 
Robinson, BA 65, PHD 74, on 
May 1 at the New York Athletic 
Club. For complete details, please 


contact Horace McCaskill, (202) 


994-7423. 
TEXAS 


Southwest Medical School 
alumni are invited to attend a 
reception on May 14. The recep- 
tion is being held in conjunction 
with the American Gastroenterol- 
ogical Association's annual meeting. 
For complete details, please contact 
Viki Matyas, (202) 994-3508. 


VIRGINIA 

Law alumni are invited to attend 
a reception during the Virginia 
State Bar meeting in June. For 
complete details, please contact 
Susan Medalie, (202) 994-6420. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


William D. Aiken, JD 49, Oct. 10, 
1988, Sunnyside, Wash. 

Edward Aikman, BME 49, March 3, 
1989, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Elsie Wright Alderson, BAE 27, 
July 26, 1989, Bellingham, Wash. 
Mark Baum, MD 44, June 29, 1989, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 

Vernon L. Beatty, BA 49, April 5, 
1989, Blairsville, Pa. 

Mary E. Bessler, MAE 77, June 19, 
1989, Fort Washington, Md. 
Lawrence J. Bettendorf, JD 48, 
LLM °51, July 3, 1989, Falls Church, Va. 
William F. Bolger, Att 47, Aug. 21, 
1989, Alexandria, Va 

Daniel F. Boone, JD/MPL/LLM 31. 
June 1989, Myrtle Beach, N.C. 

John Lawrence Brown, MD 33, 
June 1989, San Francisco, Calif. 
Gilliat Schroeder Burnham, MBA 
66, Mar. 21, 1989, Wilton, Conn. 
Christine Y. Chadwick, EdD 71. 
March 14, 1989, Springfield, Va. 

1008 ne R. Christie, MBA 67, Jan. 17, 
1989, Rockville, Md. 

Albert J. Clark, LLM ’65, Jan. 29, 1989, 
Palm Springs, Calif. 

Ernest S. Cohen, LLB 48, May 12, 
1989, Coconut Creek, Fla. 

Nancy Misson Cooper, BA 46, May 
24, 1989, Slingerlands, N.Y. 

Clayton E. Crawford, JD 63, Feb. 6, 
1989, East Bank, W.Va. 

Benjamin L. Crosby, MD 38, Feb. 1, 
1989, Monterey, Calif. 

Milton M. Davenport, BA 53, June 
27, 1989, Alexandria, Va. 

Henry David, AA 49, June 13, 1989, 
Arlington, Va. 

Nicholas Dehaas, MSE 76, May 1, 
1989, Petaluma, Calif. 

Alberto Diaz, MD 34, Oct. 16, 1988, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 

Leslie F. Dix Sr., BFU, June 24, 1989, 
Oxon Hill, Md. 

Carter M. Edmonds, MBA 56, July 
31, 1989, Mobile, Ala. 

Edward G. Edwards, MD 34. March 
17, 1989, Los Angeles, Calif. 

William T. Ellington, MD’56, Feb. 13, 
1989, Miami, Fla. 

Robert F. Farrington, MA 64. May 
3, 1989, Fort Washington, Md. 

Keith H. Fellows, BCE 55, April 30, 
1989, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Donald B. Frazier, BA 43, MD 46. 
June 11, 1989, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Charles C. Gibson, MAE 53, July 25, 
1989, Castro Valley, Calif. 

William J. Gyarfas, MD 45, Aug. 16, 
1989, Fort Worth, Texas 

Edward C. Hall, LLB 42, July 26, 
1989, Arlington, Va. 

John T. Haughey, BA 39, April 4, 
1989, Des Moines, lowa 

James McInnes Henderson, JD 38, 
June 7, 1989, Dallas, Texas 

Rex T. Henson, BA 27, MD °31, Oct. 
6, 1988, Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 

David E. Hicks, MBA 63, April 8, 
1989, Converse, Texas 

Perry Y. Jackson Jr., BS 58, MS ’65, 
Aug. 21, 1988, Arlington, Texas 
Marvin S. Johnson, MS 86, March 3, 
1989, Charles Town, W.Va. 

V. W. Johnson Jr., LLB ’61, May 5, 
1989, Rockville, Md. 

John Lawrence Keating, MA 59, 
May 30, 1989, Silver Spring, Md. 
Frank C. Kimball, JD 39, July 6, 
1989, Laguna Beach, Calif. 

Clarence E. Kuldell, BME 51. May 
21, 1989, Belleville, III. 

Ruth R. Lane, BAE ’21, June 20, 1989, 
Arlington, Va. 

Lester C. Leonard Jr., JD 54. April 1, 
1989, Centreville, Md. 


Joan Lidoff, BA 66, Oct. 20, 1989, 
Austin, Texas 


David W. Lum, BS 50, MS 51, PhD 
56, July 19, 1989, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Andrew T.A. Macdonald, BA 53, 
Aug. 2, 1989, Washington, D.C. 

Ralph Richard McCoy, LLB ’38, 
March 31, 1989, Darien, Conn. 

Frank M. McCraw Jr., MSA 70, Feb. 
7, 1989, Franktown, Va. 

James DeValse Mann, LLB 32. July 
23, 1989, Washington, D.C. 

Alexander P Manolukas, BA’78, PhM 
83. March 12, 1989, Falls Church, Va. 
Mark S. Millen, MS 76, MD 80, May 
29, 1989, New Haven, Conn. 

C. David Miller, BS 35, July 3, 1989, 
Avon Lake, Ohio 

John J. Muccio, MA 23, May 19, 1989, 
Washington, D.C. 

Jerome S. Murray, BFU, July 9, 1989, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Louis D. Nattkemper, LLB 31, April 
6, 1989, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Edward W. Nicklas, MD 28, Aug. 1, 
1989, Bethesda, Md. 

Barry George Oertel, BA 75, March 
22, 1989, Washington, D.C. 

Henry C. Orr, MS ’61, PhD ’67, April 
28, 1989, Washington, D.C. 

Candace Hunter Plato, MS ’68, June 
17, 1989, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Reuben Podonsky, MSA 74, June 4, 
1989, Tamarac, Fla. 

Samuel R. Pottinger, BCE 28, June 
17, 1989, La Mesa, Calif. 

Albert 1 Powers, BA 39, May 30, 
1989, Arlington, Va. 

Harry J. Robb, MD 33, Dec. 19, 1988, 
Hobe Sound, Fla. 

Charles A. Quattlebaum, MAE 40, 
Sept. 12, 1989, Arlington, Va. 

James A. Roman, BA 49, March 22, 
1989, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Phyllis K. Sapienza, BA 62, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Paul V. Snow, BA 37, June 18, 1989, 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 

Selma Stein, BA 60, Feb. 2, 1989, Ban- 
gor, Maine 

John C. Stevens, BA 52, Aug. 10, 1989, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

K. Celeste Stokes, BA 47, Feb. 7, 
1989, Washington, D.C. 

Sterling F. Stoudenmire Jr., JD 41. 
July 6, 1989, Mobile, Ala. 

Roy L. Struble, JD 28, June 29, 1989, 
Bal Harbour, Fla. 

Grant Russell Sykes, JD ’61, May 6, 
1989, Alexandria, Va. 

William Raymond Thomas, MD 
25, Feb. 16, 1988, Cedar Mountain, N.C. 
J. Frost Walker Jr., LLM 42, April 3, 
1989, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Keene M. Wallace, MD 44. May 
1989, Charleston, S.C. 


Hugh M. Walton, MA 48, May 5, 
1989, Annandale, Va. 


Eng C. Wang, BS 63, Aug. 26, 1989, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rex M. Williams, MSA 72, July 22, 
1989, Millers Creek, N.C. 

Altha C. Wheatley, LLB 37, August 
1989, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Ina M. Young, BA 49, May 23, 1988, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Howard Merriman, professor emeri- 
tus of American diplomatic history, 
Dec. 11, 1989. 


Trustee John Dixon 
Dies 


John Wainwright Dixon, BA 49, chair- 
man emeritus of E-Systems and a 
member of the GW Board of Trustees 
since 1983, died Dec. 2, 1989, in Dallas, 
Texas. A foreign affairs major at GW, 
Dixon was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. He also held a master’s degree 
in economics from the University of 
Miami. Dixon received the GW Dis- 
tinguished Alumni Achievement 
Award in 1981. 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


The Arts 


MARCH 
29-April 1 


“On the Verge, or the Geography of 
Yearning,” by Eric Overmyer. March 
29, 30, 31 at 8 pm, April 1 at 2 pm, 
Marvin Theatre. Information: 
994-6177. 


APRIL 
4 


Opening reception and announce- 
ment of awards, Annual Awards 
Show (April 5-26, includes the David 
Lloyd Kreeger Competition), Dimock 
Gallery, 5-7 pm. Information: 
994-7091. 


6&8 

GW Opera Theatre, Muriel Von Villas, 
artistic director and Frank Conlon, 
music director; Marvin Theatre, 8 pm 
(Apr 6) and 2 pm (Apr 8). Tickets 
required. Information: 994-6245. 


8 


GW Community Orchestra, William 
Wright, director. Marvin Theatre, 8 
pm, free. Information: 994-6245. 


12 

Film, “When Harry Met Sally,” spon- 
sored by the Program Board. Lisner 
Auditorium, 8 and 1030 pm. Tickets 
$2 students, $3 non-students. 
Information: 994-7313. 


19 

Film, “Fletch,” sponsored by the Pro- 
gram Board. Marvin Center 3rd floor, 
8 and 1030 pm. Tickets $1 students, 
$2 non-students. Information: 


994-7313. 


19-21 

Spring Dance Concert, sponsored by the 
Department of Theatre and Dance; 
Marvin Theatre, 8 pm, $7 general ad- 
mission, $4 students/seniors. Informa- 
tion: 994-6178. 


21 


Spring Fling, sponsored by the Program 
Board. University Yard, free. 
Information: 994-7313. 


23 


Student Honors Recital, sponsored by 
the Department of Music; Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm, free. Information: 
994-6245. 


28 


Harmon Alumni Gala and Trouba- 
dours/University Singers Concert, 
Catherine Pickar, director. Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm, tickets required. 
Information: 994-6245. 


MAY 
2 


Opening reception, Spring 1990 MFA 
Thesis Candidate Show (May 3-24); 
Dimock Gallery, 5-7 pm. Information: 
994-7091. 


Workshops, Seminars, etc. 


The University Counseling Center 
offers a Personal Development Series 
of groups and workshops designed to 
teach students skills for reducing stress, 
developing relationships, studying 
more effectively and coping with 
personal concerns. These programs are 
available free to alumni if space is 
available. The center also offers the 
Miller Analogies Test every Wednesday 
at 1230 pm for $34; sign up at least two 
weeks in advance. Information: 994- 
6550. The center offers a Vocational 
Assessment and Career Counseling 
Program with special fees for alumni; 
call 994-4860. 


Alumni Chairs 


The General Alumni Association has sev- 
eral chair offerings: the traditional black 
and gold armchair with cherry arms; a 
walnut-stained version of the armchair; 
the black and gold rocker; and a new 
offering, a deacon’s bench. They all fea- 
ture the university seal in gold. 


Prices are $160 for the black and gold 
armchair; $165 for the walnut-stained 
armchair and the black and gold rocker; 
and $400 for the deacon’s bench, which 
also comes in black and gold. Prices are 
guaranteed through June 30, 1990. 


Orders must be accompanied by full 
payment; chairs will be delivered any- 
where in the continental United States. 
Delivery charges are extra, and must be 
paid upon delivery. 


Please note that delivery time is approxi- 
mately 8-12 weeks. Call (202) 994-6435 
for more information. 


Mail to: 


Alumni Chairs, Alumni House, The George Washington University 
714 Twenty-first St, NW, Washington DC 20052 


Please send me: 


armchair(s), black 


armchair(s), walnut-stained 


rocker(s) 
deacon's bench 
Enclosed is my check for $ 
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| 
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| 
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payable to the GW Alumni Association. I 
| understand that delivery charges are extra 
| and must be paid upon chairs' delivery. 

| DC. residents should add 6% sales tax. 
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Balancing the Scales of Reform 


In Communist China and Poland, the flames of democ- 
racy sprang from the same source, says Chinese dissi- 
dent Su Shaozhi, assessing the recent democracy move- 
ments in those nations. Only the outcomes diverged. 

“In China, there is no other power but the commu- 
nist government,” Su declares, solemnly. “In Hungary 
and Poland, you have a confrontation of power with 
the Catholics helping Solidarity. At first Solidarity was 
paralyzed. But under the protection of Catholics, Soli- 
darity still preserved its power. Without Catholics, Soli- 
darity couldn't win.” 

People power ignited the sparks. But while Solidar- 
ity and the Catholic church won Poland's freedom, Su 
says China’s Democracy Movement floundered for lack 
of an opposing force strong enough to resist the gov- 
ernment’s oppression. 

Thus, communist Poland crumbled under the will 
of its people, while communist China crushed the souls 
of its youths. As the former editor of the People’s 
Daily editorial section, Su once worked inside his 
country to promote ideologies that shaped public opin- 
ion. Now the self-exiled reformist works outside 
China to encourage his countrymen to fight for 
reform. 

Su is one of five founding members of the Democ- 
racy Movement created by exiled student leaders fol- 
lowing the Tiananmen Square demonstration in 1989. 
Now a professor at Marquette University in Wisconsin, 


“Miss Clark, find Joe Stalin and tell him 
Communism is dead.” 


Drawing by Dana Fradon; © 1989 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


he travels throughout the United States— and some- 
times abroad— to speak at universities, conferences or 
seminars about the June 4th student massacre at Tian- 
anmen Square and the politics of reform. 

Reform cannot occur without a balance of power, 
he says. Reformists in China have no strong internal al- 
lies. Therefore they were unable to offset the oppres- 
sion of party leaders that Su calls “the hardliners.” 

By February of 1989, Su says it was clear to him 
that the seeds of China’s internal turmoil had flowered. 
At that time, Deng Xiaoping extended a warm recep- 
tion to Poland's former communist premier and 
praised the leader for his enforcement of martial law 
in Poland. “Your martial law saved socialism in Po- 
land,” Su says Deng reportedly said. 

Su feared a similiar fate for China, and along with 
other members of the intellectual community, he 
wrote the government, pleading with them not to use 
force against the students. His fears materialized in 
May of 1989. 

“As soon as martial law was proclaimed, I felt we 
would face big trouble and might return to totalitari- 
anism. But I did not foresee the military crackdown,” 
he says, referring to the Tiananmen Square incident 
where tens of thousands were arrested and thousands 
of unarmed student protestors died. 

Su believes that Deng ordered the crackdown to 
“save face” before Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev dur- 
ing a visit to China last May. Ironically, the move may 
have been the catalyst to change in Eastern Europe. 

Four months later Gorbachev attended celebrations 
marking the 40th anniversary of the founding of East 
Germany and told the communist party chief Erich 
Honecker that the Kremlin desired to avoid using 
force against the demonstrators. Honecker resigned 
shortly afterwards. 

More recently, Gorbachev described his political 
philosophy to Soviet students, stating, “We must prove 
that we can change our society, reform it in the spirit 
of our values, without resorting to force, civil war or 
bloodshed.” 

Su contends that eventually China, too, will have 
her chance at freedom, although he cannot predict 
when. 

“Now the hardliners have the upper hand,” he says 
emotionally, “but the military crackdown, the oppres- 
sion of the mass media and the student arrests cannot 
win peoples’ hearts... 

“There will be some internal uprisings in later days, 
but not now. Not now.” 

—Joann Stevens spoke with Su Shaozhi this fall 
when he visited GW in conjunction with an Institute 
for Sino-Soviet Studies’ symposium. 


Soviet Life: A Series of Contradictions 


by Philip Robbins 
The man from Pravda sat between the editor of the 
separatist newspaper Armenia and the editor for state 
television, chatting with us and arguing amiably 
among themselves and six other Soviet journalists over 
the status of press methods and freedoms. 

That scene at the Armenian Union of Journalists 
was barely believable to those in our media tour 
group of 19 U.S. educators and journalists who had 
been in the USSR before. 

This experience, as well as eight other professional 
visits in Moscow, Yerevan, Tallinn and Leningrad, con- 
vinced me that if little else is predictable in a land in 
such ferment, glasnost is for real and may turn out to 
be Mikhail Gorbachev's most lasting contribution. 

No longer must Russians read between the lines of 
their newspapers to try to discern the real news. No 
longer is state TV a propaganda machine; it has be- 
come a true window on the world. No longer is un- 
derground press banned; now an alternative press, it 
thrives and sometimes has longer lines of purchasers 
at impromptu news stands in subway stations than 
those found at the established news stalls above 
ground. 

Most Soviet journalists seem to love all this. So do 
the people. 

Members of the Union of Estonian Journalists sat 
with us in a dingy but beautifully paneled room of 
the historic wooden house they have converted to 
their offices. They regaled us with tales of the new 
investigative reporting which exposes official corrup- 
tion and malfeasance. But, asked if Estonia or other 
Baltic states would give Gorbachev any breathing 
room on independence, perhaps to save his hide at 
home, all promptly replied, in essence: No way; this is 
our chance for independence and we're taking it! 


The tensions of change make much Soviet life to- 
day seem a series of contradictions. We met the Ar- 
menian trade union journalists in Yerevan in their 
Stalin-era building just off the newly renamed Sakha- 
rov Square, where the late reformist's portrait gazes at 
a huge painted face of Lenin on the building wall op- 
posite. 

Some half-million homeless from the Armenian 
earthquakes, after more than a year are still “tempo- 
rarily” housed, often in tents, in bitter cold. They are 
joined by a quarter-million homeless refugees from the 
civil war with Azerbaijan, the numbers growing daily. 
Yet we attended, in Yerevan’s Opera House Square, a 
floodlit rally of several thousand protesters seeking to 
close a dangerous rubber/chemical plant even though 
some 4,000 workers would become jobless. 

With atheism still official policy, religion attracts 
growing numbers of worshippers, including the young. 
We visited the gorgeous Orthodox Cathedral of the 
Assumption in the Kremlin, where services now are 
permitted for the first time since 1918. And at the 
monastery homesite of Armenian Christianity outside 
Yerevan, we attended a moving Christmas morning 
(Orthodox calendar) service with throngs of the de- 
voted. 

A fascinating visit, in all, but lessons and generali- 
ties are to be drawn gingerly. After all, several of 
those in our group had been together two summers 
ago for a similar media tour of China. We had come 
away with warm feelings about increasing press free- 
dom there and the future of free expression. Lesson 
learned, one would hope. 

GW Journalism Professor Philip Robbins spent 
two weeks in the USSR this January. 


Faculty, students, staff—many at GW 
are watching events in Europe closely... 


Westward Ho! 


Is it 2,000 a day, or is it 3,000? No one is sure, but 
whatever the exact number, East Germans are throng- 
ing westward in search of a better life. 

GW Associate Professorial Lecturer Peter Werres, 
born in the last months of World War II in what was 
to become West Germany, remembers his homeland 
only as a divided country. Werres foresees eventual 
reunification, but for now says, “I think what is most 
exciting about the changes in East Germany is that 
historically, the Germans have never been able to free 
themselves on their own. They had to be freed of 
their monarchy at the end of World War I by the 
victors..and under Hitler the same thing too.” Werres 
asserts that there's a kind of Germanic belief in au- 
thority—that you do not, for instance, bump off your 
dictator!” And he quotes Lenin as having said, “There 
will never be a revolution in Germany because people 
are not allowed to step on the lawn.” But Werres sees 
“a lot of new pride now in Germany, that East Ger- 
many managed to do that—and they did it without 
bloodshed.” 

The experience of young German students on cam- 
pus also is limited, of course, to a divided fatherland. 
One student from West Germany, Mathias Albert, says, 
“I think that there is a growing sense among the intel- 
lectual elite of the inevitability of a unified Germany. 
But I think they are still wondering how it will hap- 
pen. How do you combine the two countries?” 

Two countries? To those who learned their geogra- 
phy before 1945, that concept may be confusing. But 
to all others, it’s a simple reality. 

The new reality in Poland has brought hope 
to GW staff member Joanna Chmielinska, who's 
working toward a doctorate in microbiology 
while her family remains in Poland. She has 
seen positive effects already. “I am so happy 
for my parents when I talk to them, when 
I see their enthusiasm and hope,” she re- 
ports. “You see, I was born in the 
system. but my parents were teenagers 
when Poland became communist, and 
they remember how things used to be. I 
think the people of Poland are prepared 
to suffer; they are hoping to get back 
what they had before, or maybe more.” 
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